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year he sent two pictures, one of which, ' Rome, from the 
Sistine/ showed qualities confirmatory of the remarks we have 
just made of the artist's powers in landscape, and the other 
fully justifying the remark that he does better to continue his 
practice as a painter of history or of figures. This picture had 
for its title ' Non Angli, sed Angeli,' the exclamation attri- 
buted to Gregory the Great, who, on seeing some young English 
children exposed one day for sale in the streets of Rome, and 
inquiring of his attendants who they were, was told that the 
young captives were 'Angli,' or Angles. " Call them not 
Angles," he said, " but Angels, for surely their faces fit them 
for such a dignity and companionship ;" adding, it was lament- 
able that, having outsides so fair, there should not be God's 
grace within. The manner in which the subject is treated is 
seen in the engraving, where, however, the draughtsman has 
not, unfortunately, caught the beautiful expression the painter 
has given to the faces of the children, who are lying, almost 
naked and quite uncared for, in one of the streets of Rome, 
where they attract the attention, not alone of the Pope and his 
companions, but also of a Roman woman and a child, who 
regard the juvenile strangers with a degree of wonder mingled 
with admiration. The picture unquestionably marks a new 
starting-point in the career of the artist, for he here deals with 
the nude figure — the main point in the composition, and there- 
fore that to which the spectator's notice is most obviously drawn, 
instead of being absorbed, as usual, by the brilliant colouring of 
varied costumes ; yet the painter has found scope enough for 
the exercise of this special characteristic of his pencil in the 
dress of the woman and child, with their accompaniments. 
Last year Mr. Halswelle attempted a still higher flight in 



historical painting than even this las't work ; and indeed it was 
a bold essay, seeing that Maclise's version of the same subject, 
' The Play Scene in Hamlet,'' is so widely and popularly known. 
But the more recent composition bears no resemblance to its 
prototype. The dramatis persona are arranged somewhat 
differently, and are thrown more into the background than those 
in Maclise's picture; the chamber wherein the drama is being 
acted is large, consequently the figures occupy a more extended 
space in the rear, leaving the foreground comparatively barren 
of interest, if we recollect rightly, for we are writing from 
memory, having mislaid our notes taken at the time : the im- 
pression it made on our mind when we saw it was that the pic- 
ture manifested a most successful advance beyond the artist's 
previous productions, considering what demand the subject 
•would necessarily make upon the mind and hand of any painter. 
The work is now in the possession of Mr. Andrew Kurtz, . of 
Liverpool. 

The engraving of ' The Shrine ' is taken from a picture 
which has never been exhibited ; it is, in fact, from a painting 
little more than a finished sketch. The interior is that of a 
church in Venice, into which a devotee has entered and kneels 
in supplication before a figure of the Saviour. The subject is a 
simple one, but is very effectively treated, chiefly by the skilful 
management of the chiaroscuro. 

Mr. Halswelle, who is in the very prime of manhood, has yet, 
we trust, a long and honourable career before him. From what 
he has already accomplished, it may confidently be predicted 
that he is on the high-road to what distinction the Royal 
Academy might confer on him ;. he has fairly earned it. 

James Dafforne. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. 




T was whispered towards the close of last year, 
and stated positively in some of the papers, that 
there would be no exhibition of the Old Masters 
at Burlington House this winter ; but the believ- 
ers in such rumours knew little of the energy 
and enterprise of the new rdgime. Those better 
informed are perfectly aware that the present 
magnificent collection of paintings, miniatures, and drawings is 
but an earnest of what the public may expect, and we congratulate 
heartily the new President on the palpable success which has thus 
attended the first public event of his administration. 

The Royal Academy embarrasses alike the critic and the visitor 
with the wealth of its display, and we must limit ourselves to 
giving a brief summary of the contents of the exhibition. The 
number of the works exhibited is ten hundred and fifty-five, made 
up of two hundred and fifty-eight works in oil by deceased masters 
of the British school, and by the so-called Old Masters ; four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven drawings by the Old Masters ; and three 
hundred and twenty miniatures, contained in seventeen cases, and 
produced mainly by the great limners in little — to use an apparent 
paradox — whose works have helped to make England famous. 

The first portrait in Gallery No. I. which rivets attention, is Sir 
Henry Raebum's speaking likeness of 'Robert Allan, Esq.' (n), 
a work which easily holds its own against such well-preserved 
portraits as Sir Joshua's 'Charles James Fox' (17), and 'Emily, 
Duchess of Leinster' (16). Solid and vigorous also in its brush- 
work, is George Romney's ' Mrs. Lee Acton ' (42), and most mas- 
terly in its suggestiveness the sketch of • Lady Hamilton as Eu- 
phrosyne ' (35). The enthusiastic painter worshipped this lovely, 
warm-hearted, clever woman, and never wearied painting her in 
all manner of pleasing characters. Thomas Gainsborough's ' Pink 
B °y ' (39) is simply an illustration of the fact that a competent ar- 
tist can take any note he likes for a key-note ; and Gainsborough 
has over and over again painted his sitters, both old and young, 
green or yellow, blue or pink, just as the fancy seized him. His 
own portrait in a green coat and yellow vest, painted by himself, 
will be found in the next room. 



Before entering, it, however, we would draw attention to William 
Dobson's portrait of ' The First Duke of Newcastle ' (50), which 
enables us to judge of what native portraiture was in this country 
a century before Sir Joshua appeared. Dobson could scarcely be 
put to the blush even by the best masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was, on the whole, a better painter than George Jame- 
son, his contemporary, of whom the Scotch are so justly proud. 
Besides the many excellent Sir Joshuas, there will be found in 
this room examples of Hogarth, David Teniers, and a very inte- 
resting musical group of ' The Family of William Sharp ' (27), all 
seated in the stern of a river pleasure-boat, painted by Johann 
Zoffany, R.A. The landscape of the room, apart from the black 
trees which project like theatrical wings on each side, is most assu- 
redly Richard Wilson's ' Tivoli ' (43). The distance and middle 
distance in this picture, as in the ' View of St. Peter's ' (234), are 
equal to anything in the whole range of landscape Art for delicacy 
and beauty. 

The second room is devoted mainly to Dutch and Flemish mas- 
ters, with a sprinkling of those belonging to France. To these 
are added, in the third gallery, many of the masters of Spain and 
Italy. The place of honour on the left as one enters, is occupied 
by Vandyck's « Rinaldo and Armida ' (126), which is flanked by a 
much-restored ' Female Figure' (127), said to be by Andrea Sa- 
laino, and by a ' Portrait of a Lady ' (125), by Leonardo da Vinci. 
By far the finest work of Titian's we have seen for a long time is 
his ' Rape of Proserpine* (136) ; it is one of the three or four pic- 
tures of the exhibition, and gives a very adequate idea of his in- 
vention and of the. marvellous wealth and beauty of his colour. 
Another of the choice things is certainly Vandyck's study of the 
infant heads of ' The Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Glouces- 
ter ' (131), children of Charles I. 

In the centre of the long wall hangs a large ' Hunting Scene ' 
(141) by Tintoretto, having for companions works by Bellini, Bas- 
sano, and Parmigiano. In the far angles of the room are sundry 
small panels of classic subjects painted by Rubens, and in other 
parts of the room various sketches for the paintings in Whitehall 
Banqueting-room. In the opposite place of honour to the large 
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Tintoretto, hangs the glorious 'Falls of Schaffhausen ' (169) by 
Turner — not quite the same as the engraved work ; but, for all 
that, one of the grandest landscapes belonging to the English 
school. It is the perfection of his second, and, as many people 
think, his best manner. The picture would make an exhibition of 
itself. 

Gallery IV. is, as usual, devoted to the pre-Raphaelite period, 
and to the archaeologist and Art historian it is as interesting as 
ever. The portrait, by-the-way, called ' Mary, Queen of Scots ' 
(211), by Peter Pourbus, is an excellent piece of work, but is the 
portrait of some comely blue-eyed Flemish dame, whose armorial 
bearings we see in the corner of the picture, and not that of the 
historic Mary Stuart. Authentic presentments both of her and her 
first husband will be found in miniature, Case I., lent by the Queen. 
The best picture in this room, and one of the few gems in the 
exhibition, is the ' Portraits of an Old Man and Woman ' (219), 
attributed to Quentin Matsys. Mr. J. C. Robinson, no mean au- 



thority, is rather inclined to call it an early Holbein ; we agree 
with him, at all events in repudiating the idea of its being a Matsys. 

Gallery No. V. is notable for its four grand ' Market Pieces ' 
(227, 230, 244, and 252), by Francis Snyders, belonging to the 
Duke of Newcastle, and for the noble white Arab horse by the 
late James Ward, R.A. This last work ought to be in the Na- 
tional Gallery along with the ' Great Bull ' by the same master. 

Gallery No. VII. contains seventeen cases of miniatures by Hol- 
| bein, the Olivers, Hilliard, Cooper, Cosway, Hoskins, Smart, and 
many others ; and these works would of themselves, both from 
their historic as well as their artistic interest, occupy a long sum- 
mer's day in examining, comparing, and admiring. Similar re- 
marks are applicable to Galleries VIII., IX., and X., which are 
exclusively devoted to drawings by the Old Masters; and, with 
such wealth in this special department as is to be found both here 
and at the Grosvenor, the English student has little occasion to 
lament the absence of the treasures of Rome and Florence. 



LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY 
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' Curves his white bastions with projected roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or door." 

Emerson's u Snow -Storm? 



r "PHE snow-scenery of our country has not been left unnoticed 

-■» by our poets. It has furnished a background for some 

of their best ballads and lyrics, as well as a subject for excellent 

descriptive pieces. Anything otherwise would, be strange, since 
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so many of the most celebrated among them have from their 
birth breathed the air of the bleak hills and snow-laden evergreen 
woods of the Northern United States. 

The verse of Bryant, whose eye was open to every passing 



